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BioGRAPHICAL SKETCHES OF 


EMINENT SCOTTISH ARTISTS 


Mr William Aikman painter. 
with a portrait. 


A\mone eminent Scottifh artists who have been bet- 
ter known abroad than in their own country, must 
be clafsed the object of the present memoir. Wealth 
may be said to be the parent of the fine arts ; anda 
poor country must in general be abandoned by such 
of her children as have a desire for attaining excel- 
lence in that line; for in such a country models of 
perfection are rare, and few opportunities occur for 
an artist either to correct his judgement or improve. 
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his taste. There, however, it as necefsarily happens 
that, as adventitious circumstances rarely eall the at- 
tention of youth to that line of businefs, it is the 
powerfet incitements of genius alone that prompts 
any one to prosecute the study of the fine arts, so 
that perhaps fewer unsuccefsful attempts may be ex- 
pected there to be made, than in countries which are 
more favourably circumstanced. 
There are few instances of young persons in Scot- 
‘land setting out in life with an intention of prosecut- 
ing the fine arts: [It is scarcely ever within the 
view of the parents. The education of children of 
persons in easy circumstances in Scotland is invaria- 
bly directed toward the attainment of literary know- 
ledge, either to fit them for the profefsion of the 
law, or to enable them to act a becoming part in the 
Aharacter of a gentleman. Hence it happens that 
Scottith artists abroad, are in general as much distin- 
guiffied for elegant mental acquirements as profefsi- 
onal fkill; which tends to connect them more inti- 
mately with acquaintances formed abroad than is 
usual among those of other nations, and which too 
often prevents them from returning to their native 
country, or continuing'in it after they have attained 
eminence in their art. 
Such was the case with Mr Aikman. His father, 
a man of eminence at the Scottifh bar*, intended that 
his son fhould follow the same profefsion with him. 


# He was Sherriff of Forfar-thire, and in the nomiagation of a lerd 
of Sefsion at the time of hisdeath. 
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£793- Scottifs artists—W. Aikman. 3 
self, and gave him an education suitable to these 
views ; but the strong predilection of the son to the 
fine arts frustrated these views; and he was no 
sooner at liberty to choose for trimself than he decid- 
edly determined to abandon the study of the law, and 
to attach himself ‘to that of painting alone. 

‘Poetry, painting, and music have, with justice, been 
called sister arts. The finer feelings of the human 
mind are the object on which they all are intended 
to operate ; and it seldom happens that any person 
excels much in one of these arts who is not ‘likewise 
an admirer of the others. Mr Aikman was fond 
of poetry; and was particularly delighted with 
those unforced strains which, proceeding from 
the heart, are calculated to touch the congenial feel. 
ings of sympathetic minds, and make them vibrate 
with that delicate unison which those alone who have 
felt'it can appreciate. It was this propensity which ate 
tached Mr Aikman so warmly to Aljan Ramsay, the 
the Doric bard of Scotland, whose artlefs strains have 
een admired wherever the language in which he 
wrote was known. Though younger than the bard, 
Mr Aikman, while at college, formed an intimate ace 
quaintance with Ramsay, which constituted a princi 
pal part of his happinefs at that time, and of which 
he always bore the tenderest recollection. It was the 
same delicate bias of mind which at a future period 
of his life, attached him so warmly to Thomson, 
who unknown, and unprotected by others at that 
time, stood in need of, and obtained the warinest pa- 
tronage of Aikman; who perhaps considered it’ as 
ene of the most fortunate occurrences in his life that 
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Scottifh artists—W. Aikman, Now, 6, 
he had it in his power to introduce this young poet 
of nature to Sir Robert Walpole, who withed to be 
reckoned the patroniser of genius, Arbuthnot, Swift, 
Pope, Gay, and the other dear x esprits of that bril- 
liant period. Thomson could never forget this kind. 
nefs ; and when he had the misfortune, too soon, te 
lose this warm friend and kind pretector, be bewailed 
the lofs in strains which, for justnefs of thought, and 
genuine pathos of exprefsion, will perhaps be allow. 
ed to equal any thing he ever wrote, though some 
may think they fall fhort of other pafsages, in that 
flowing melody of sound which so few, others have 
been able to imitate. * 

Mr Aikman having prosecuted his studies. for 
some time in Britain, found that to complete them it 
would be necefsary to go into Italy, to form his taste 
on the fine models of antiquity which there alone 
can be found in abundance. And as he perceived 
that the profefsion he was to follow, could net per- 
“mit him to manage properly his paternal estage, situ- 
ated in a remote place near Arbroath in the county 
of Forfar in Scotland, he at this time thought pro- 
per to sell it, and settle all family claims upon him, 
that he might thus be at full liberty to act as circum. 
stances might require. 

In the year 1707 he went to Italy ; and having 
resided, chiefly at Rome, for three years, and ta- 


* These lines are inserted complete in this number. The last 
eight lines only, which doubtlefs are the best, are all that have been 
usually inserted in homson’s works ; but the whole deserves to be 
preserved, not only on account of the poetry, but as an original portrait 
of a worthy man who has not been sufiiciently known. 
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19936 Scottt/> artists ——W. Aikman. Ly 
ken instructions from, and formed an acquaintance 
with the principal artists of that period, he chose to 
gratify his curiosity by travelling into Turkey, He 
went first to Constantinople, and from thence to 
Smyrna. There he became acquainted with all the 
Britifh gentlemen of the factory; and finding them 


avery agreeable set of people, he made a longee 
stay than he had intended. ‘[hey had even nigh en- 
gaged him to forsake the pencil and to join them in 


the Turkey trade: But that scheme not taking place, 
he went once more to Rome and pursued his formet 
studies there, till the year 1712 when he returned to 
his native country ; there he followed his profefsion 
of painting for sometime, applauded by the diseern- 
ing few; though the public, too poor at that period 
to be able to purchase valuable pictures, were unable 
to give adequate encouragement to his superior me- 
rit.- John Duke of Argyll, who equally admired the 
artist and esteemed the man, regretting that such 
talents fhould be lost, at length prevailed on Mr 
Aikman to move with all his family to London, ia 
the year 1723, thinking this the only theatre in Bri- 
tain where his talents could be properly displayed. 
There, under the auspices of the Duke of Argyll, 
who honoured Mr Aikman with particular marks of 
his friendthip, he formed anew habits of intimacy 
with the first artists there, particularly with Sir 
Godfrey Kneller, whose studies and dispositions of 
mind were very congenial to his own. 

In this society he soon became known and patro- 
nised by people of the first rank, and was in habits 
of intimacy with many of them; particularly the 
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earl of Burlington, so well known for his taste in the 
fine arts, especially architecture. For him he painted, 
among others, a large picture of the royal family 
of England, for the end of .2 principalroom ia his 
house: in the middle compartment are all the young- 
er branches of the family on a very large canvas, and 
en one hand above the door a half length of her ma- 
jesty Queen Caroline ; the picture of the King was 
intended to fill the niche opposite to it, but Mr Aik- 
man’s death happening before it was begun, the place 
for it is left blank. ‘his picture is now in the pof- 


sefsion of the Duke of Devonfhire, whose father : 


married Lady Mary Boyle, daughter and only child 
to the earl of Burlington. 

This was perhaps the last picture finifhed by Mr 
Aikmaa, and is in his best stile, which like that 
of Rephael went on continually improving to the last. 
His country had the mistortune of losing him toe 
at avery early age. 

Towards tie close of his life he painted many other 
pictures of people of the first rank and fafhion in 
England. At Blikling in Norfolk, the seat of Ho- 
Bart Earl of Buckinghamhhire, in a gallery there, 
are a great many full Jength pictures by Mr Aik- 
mian, of noblemen, gentlemen, and ladies, relations 
and friends of the earl. These, with the royal fa- 
mily, above named, were his last works; and but 
2 few of the number he_ painted ijn London. 

Mr Aikman was the particular friend of Mr 
William Sommerville, the author of the Chace, Hob- 
binol, and several other performances of merit, 
from whom he received an elegant tribute of the 






































1793 Scottijb artists——-W. Atkman. 7 
muse, on his painting a full length portrait of hing 
in the decline of life, carrying him back, by the af. 
sistance of another portrait, to his youthful days. 
This poem was never publithed in any edition of that 
gentleman’s works : By the favour of an obliging 
correspondent, I have been enabled to insert it in 
this number of the Bee—Scee the article poetry. 

The subject of this memoir was the only son of 
William Aikman of Caerney Esq. advocate, by 
Margaret sister of Sir John Clerk of Pennycook 
Bart. He was born on the 24th October 1682. He 
married Marion Lawson, daugister to Mr Lawson of 
Cairnmuir, in Tweedale, by whom he had one so 
named John, who died at his house in Leicester fields 
London, on the «4th January 1734. Mr Aikman 
himself having died soon after, both father and sen 
were buried in the same grave at the same time.* 

The following epitaph written on that mournful 
occasion by Mr Mallet, who was another of Mr Aik- 
man’s intimate friends, was engraven on their tomb 


* John Aikman died in Leicester fields. Landon, on the 14th of Ja- 
nuary OS 1731, and as his father propos’d going to Scotland thay 
year, and intending to send down his son’s remains, they were, in,the 
mean time, deposited in a vault bélonging to a friend in St. Martin’s 
church. 

Mr Aikman dying the 7th of June thereafter, they were brought 
from thence and sent down alongst with his father’s, and were interr’é 
in the same grave on the same day. 

Mr Aikman died in the 49th year of his age, and his son ia the 27th 
of bis. 
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in the Grey Friars church yard Edinburgh, but is 
now so much obliterated as not to be legible.. Thid 
copy of it has been furnifhed by his daughter, whe 
preserved it.with care, and is entirely authentic. 













EPITA PH. 


On Mr Aikman and bis only Son Fobn Aibman, b »y Mr David Mai- 
let Author of Eurydice, 2c. 







Dear to the good, and wise, disprais’d by none, 

Here sleep, im peace, the Father, and the Son; 

By Virtue, as by Nature, close ally’d, 

The Painter’s zenius, but without the Pride; 

Worth unambitious, wit, afraid to Mine, 

Honour’s clear light, and friendthip’s warmth divine! 
The Son fair rising, knew too fhort a date ; 

But oh! how more severe the parent’s fate' 

He saw him torn untimely from his side, 
Felt all a father’s anguith, wept, and dy’d. 













Allan Ramsay, who had the misfortune to sur- 
vive his friend, paid also a poetical tribute to his 











memory.* 

Mr Aikman left behind,him two daughters ; Mar- 
garet, married to Hugh Forbes Esq. advocate, 
lately one of the principal clerks of sefsion in Scot- 
land, and brother to the gallant genera] Forbes who 
took fort Du Quesne from the French in the war 
1758, and Henrietta, married to William Carru- 
thers Esq. of Dormont in Galloway. 

In his stile of painting Mr Aikmah seems to 
have aimed at imitating nature in her pleasing sim- 












* Ar Eclogue to the memory of Mr William Aikman our cele- 





Grated painter—publithed in hjs works. 
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plicity: his lights are soft, his thades mellow, and 
his colouring mild and harmonious. His touches 
have neither the force nor harfhnefs of Reubens ; nor 
does he seem, like Reynolds, ever to have aimed at 
adorning his portra'ts with tve elegance of adventi- 
tious graces His mind, tranquil and serene, delight- 
edrather to wander, with Thomson, in the enchanting 
fields of Tempe, than to burst, with Michael Ange- 
lo, into the ruder scenes of the terrible and the sub- 
lime. His compositions are distinguithed by a pla- 
cid tranquillity and ease rather than a striking brilli- 
ancy of effect, and his portraits may be more readily 
mistaken for those of Kneller than any other emi- 
nent artist ; not only because of the general resem- 
blance in the drefses, which were those of the times, 
they being cotemporaries, but also for the manner of 


working, and the similarity, and bland mellownefs of 


their tints. 

There are several portraits painted by Mr Aik- 
man in Scotland in the pofsefsion of the Duke of 
Argyll, the Duke of Hamilton, and others. 

. There is also a portrait of Mr Aikman, in the gal- 
lery of the Grand Duke of Tuscany painted by him- 
self, and another of the same in the pofscfsion of his 
daughter, Mrs Forbes in Edinburgh, whose only 
son now represents the family of Aikman. 

The portrait given along with this number has, by the 
favour of Mrs Forbes, been taken from the paint. 
ing here mentioned, which fhe thinks is a striking 
likenefs of her father, She has another portrait 

VoL, xviii. B 
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of Mr Aikman in a Turkith drefs, done by himself 
while-in Turkey, but it was never quite finifhed ; 
nor does Mrs Forbes think the likenefs so exact. 


ORATION 


To THE MEMORY OF PETER THE GREAT, DELIVERED 
BEFORE THE ACADEMY OF SCIENCES AT ST PETERS- 
BURGH, ON THE 26 OF APRIL 1755, THE ANNIVERSA-= 
RY OF THE CORONATION OF THE EMPRESS ELIZA~ 
BETH, BY MicHAEL Lomonossorr. 


Translated from the Rufsian language. 


Continued from vol. xvii. p. 314. 


Preacrasre neighbours !* to you I now direct my 
discourse. When you hear these praises of the martial 
fkill of our Hero ; when you hear of victories gain- 


ed over yourselves by the Rufsian troops, consider 
it not 7s your reproach, bet as your honour. It is 
more glorious to have resisted a long time the power 
of Rufsia ; to have resisted Peter the Great ; a man 
sent’ by God to be the admiration of the universe, 
and at length to be overcome by him, than to have 
conquered undisciplined troops under a weak leader. 
You reckon the bravery of your hero Charles your 


* The orator in this 2postrophe addrefses himself to the Swedes, 
formerly the enemies but now the peaceable neighbours, in fact in 
some measure the vafsals of Rufsia ; for so much had they been ex- 
hausted by the over strained exertions of Charles, that they had been 
obli.ed te purchase peace from Rufsia at the expence of some pro« 
vinces then wrested from them— which they have not yet forgotten 
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chief glory ; and you call in testimony the consent of 
the whole world, that scarce any one could have 
stood before the face of his anger, had not the won- 
derful council of providence raised up, in our native 
country, Peter the Great to oppose him. His brave 
legions, regulated by discipline he himself had intro- 
duced, manifested by subsequent victories, how ar- 
dent their zeal, how great their martial skill, ac- 
quired by wise instruction and prudent example. 
Pafsing over numerous victories which Rufsian 
troops are wont to reckon by the number of engage- 
ments; nor counting the great number of towns and 
strong holds subdued, we have ample testimony in the 
two glorious victories at Lesnoi and Poltowa. Where 
has God more eminently manifested his favour to 
us? Where did the advantage attending the blefsed 
undertaking and industrious prosecution of the-plan 
of establifhing a regular foree more evidently ap. 
pear? What more strange, what more improbable 
could pofsibly have followed? An army accustomed 
to order; levied in provinces famous tor audacity in 
battle; under leaders trained from infancy to milita- 
ry exploits ; an army plentifully provided with war- 
like necefsaries, declines an encounter with the new 
legions of Rufsia, inferior in number. They, giv- 
ing no rest to their opposers, by a rapid march, o- 
vertook them, fought them, and conquered. ~ Their 
chief leader with the small remains of his troops 
scarcely escaped captivity, that he might carry the 
melancholy tidings to his master; who, although 
staggered with the news, yet actuated by a manly 
and impetuous spirit, still whetted himself against 
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Rofsia: He still trusted that the infant troops of 
Peter could never stand against his own virile for- 
ces, led on under his own direction ; and, relying on 
the impudent afsurances of a faithlefs rebel, he did 
not hesitate to march into the Ukrain borders of our 
native country. He viewed Rufsia with haughty 
conceptions, and imagined he already held the North 
under his foot. But God rewarded the uninterrupe 
ted toils of Peter, by a complete victory over tis des- 
piser of his solicitudes, who, contrary to-all expec- 
tation, was made eye witnefs to the incredible succefs 
of our hero in military affairs; and who even by 
flight could not escape the remembrance of the well 
establithed bravery of the Rufsian legions.* 

Having establifhed the fame of his army by such 
eminent victories, our great monarch fhewed that it 
was instituted for our safety; for he not only ordained 
that it fhould never be difbanded, even in the time 
of profound peace, as was frequently done by former 
sovereigns, to the great diminution of the power and 
glory of our native country; but determined to 
maintain it always in perfect readinefs. O real pa~ 
ternal attention! He often recommended to his, con- 
fidential and trusty subjects, kifsing them and begging 
them with tears, to take care that the transformation 
of Rufsia, prosecuted with so much pains, and accom. 
panied with such wonderful succefs, particularly 


* When Peter sent to Charles to treat of peace, Charles returned 
this contemptuous answer, that he would talk of that businefs in 
Moscow. ‘Tell your master, said Peter, that though he wants to play 
the Alexander, he will not meet with a Darius in me. 
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martial: fkill, fhould, after his death, never be suf- 
fered to fall into neglect-; and at that happy time 
wh.na God granted to Rufsia a glorious and usefal 
peace with the crown of Sweden, and when the 
most sincere congratulations and well deserved ti- 
tles of ImpERATOR, GREAT, and FATHER OF nIS 
COUNTRY, were presented to him ; he did not forget 
to recommend publicly to the supreme senate, that, 
relying on peace, they ought not to suffer military 
affairs to fall into neglect. By this did he not plainly 
intimate that these high titles would not be agreea- 
ble to him, unlefs support and attention to a regular 
force was in future observed ? 

Having cast a transient glance over the forces of 
Peter on fhore, which attained virility in infancy, 
and united victory with schoolhoy-fhip, let us now, 
hearers! stretch our eyes towards the waters, and 
contemplate the works of the Lord, and his wonders 
in the deep, held forth by Peter to the astonifhed 
world. 

The extensive dominion of Rufsia, like the globe 
itself, is almost every where encompafsed by seas ; 
and fhe plants them to hersclf as barriers. Upon all 
we see the Rufsian streamers displayed: Here, the 
disemboguements of great rivers, andnew formed ha- 
vens scantily contain their numbers; there, the waves 
groan under the weight of the Rafsian flect, while the 
sounds of fire- belching engines echoin the boiling whirl. 
pool: Here, gilded fhips flourifhing like the spring, 
reflect their images in the smooth surface, increasing 
their own beauty ; there, the mariner having reach- 
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ed a secure port, unloads for our use the produce of 
distant iands: Here, new Columbuses hasten to un- 
known fhores for the advancement of Rufsian power 
and fame , there, another I yphis dares to. sail amid 
warring mountains, and wrestling with snow, frost, 
and eternal ice, attempts to jointhe eastern to the 
western world. From whence in so fhort a time has 
the power and fame of Rufsian fleets extended itself 
over so many seas? from whence the materials? from 
whence the fkill? from whence the machines and 
instruments necefsary in so difficult and varied an ob- 
ject? Have not the giants of old, tearing from -the 
thick forest and lofty mountains, huge oaks, hurled 
them to the fhores? Has not Amphion with his 
melodious lyre gathered the detached members of 
these flying over wavecastles? In truth, to such 
causes would the wonderful celerity of Peter in 
arming a fleet be imputed, if such an improbable, 
and seemingly supernatural event had happened in 
distant antiquity, and not in the memory of eye wit. 
nefses, and in well authenticated written documents. 
In these we read with astonifhment, and from those 
in social conversation we hear with agreeable emo- 
tion, and perceive that it is impofsible to determine, 
whether more toils in establifhing an army or creat- 
ing a fleet, were endured by Peter the great. This 
however, is in no ways doubtful, that in both he was 
unwearied, in both unexampled. That he might 
know all that can pofsibly happen inan action on fhore, 
he pafsed through all stations ; and in his own per- 
sow experienced all manner ef work, lest he thould o. 
verlook in any person neglect of duty, or demand more 
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from any one than he could perform. In like man- 
ner in sta affairs, he left nothing without examina- 
tion, where it was pofsible to employ his penetrating 
genius or industrious hands. From the very time 
of his discovering the old boat,—a thing small in it- 
self, but great in its’ consequences, which excited 
the restlefs spirit of Peter to the useful purpose of 
establifhing a navy, and of manifesting the power of 
Rufsia on the deep, he directed and expanded the 
powers of his capacious soul to all the parts of this 
solid undertaking*. Having considered all, he -was 


* The penetrating mind of Peter let nothing escape his notice ; and 
the slightest incidents suggested to him a train of the most impor- 
tant ideas. Perfectly unacquainted as he was in his infancy with* 
maritime affairs, and ignorant, from the confined education he had ob- 
tained, of the uses of a navy, he chanced one day, in ne of those youth- 
ful excursions in which his active disposition ke pt him perpetually en- 
gaged, to find an u!d boat lying neylected in a smail lake. He view- 
ed it with surprise: He instantly perceived the uses that might be 
made of vefsels of that kind. His mind, dwelling on this idea, stret- 
ched wide, and wide, and wider still. A new creation opened to bis 
view. He saw the future navies of Rufsia embracing the whole globe. 
Hissoul was fired at the thought ; nor did he afterwards ever lose sight 
ofit. But unlike to lefser minds, tho’ he never afterwards lost sight 
of this for one moment, he did not abandon the other measures he saw 
necefsary for promoting the civilization of his people, and the aggran- 
dizement of hisempire. Every one in the least acquainted with the 
history of Peter, knows the wonderful exertions he made te establifh 
a taste for maritime affairs in that empire, and to create a navy; but 
every one is not disposed to advert to the multiplicity of objects that 
perpetually claimed his exertions; to the ardour with which each of 
them was prosecuted, and to the innumerable difficulties that were 
every where to be overcome at once, or to the energy with which 
every one of them was pursued. Those only who are inattentive 
can withhold their admiration of this wondertul man! 
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convinced that it was impofsible to expect succefs in 
so difficult an affair, unlefs he himself fhould acquire 
a sufficient degree of knowledge in the intricate bu- 
sinefs. But where was this to be obtained? What 
will this great man now undertake? The innume- 
rablé multitude collected to see an enrapturing spéc- 
tacle on the plains of Moscow, were astonifhed when 
they beheld our Hero, scarcely emerged from the 
years of infancy, in presence of the royal houfhold, 
before the most distinguifhed ranks of the Rufsian 
Empire, and attended by the afsembled nobility, 
sometimes exulting, sometimes trembling for the 
health of their young master, like a master measur- 
jng out the bounds of a regular fort, like a common 
soldier toiling in the moats and wheeling off the 
earth ; like a sovereign commanding, like a wise 
teacher and enlightener, giving example to all. But 
he excited more astonifhment, exhibited a more in- 
teresting object to the eyes of the whole world, 
when, having convinced himself of the advantage of 
navigation, first on the fhallow waters of Moscow, 
then on the more extended width of the lakes of Ros. 
touskij and Kubenskij, and lastly on the extensive 
White Sea, he for a time left his kingdom, and, con- 
cealing the majesty of his person, in a foreign land, 
amidst common labourers, did not disdain to learn 
fhipbuilding. Those that were engaged at the same 
time with him in learning this trade, were at first 
surprised that a Rufsian fhould, in so fhort a space, 
not only learn plain carpenter’s work ; fhould not on- 
ly leave no one part necefsary to the building or fit- 
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ting out of a fhip; which.he could not make with his 


own hands, but that he fhonld also have attained so 
great a fkill in naval architecture that. Holland.could 
not satisfy the extensivenefs, of his understanding, 
But afterwards: bow great was their amazement, 
when they understood that it was no common Kuf- 
sian, but the governor himself of that extensive re- 
gion, who extended hands formed and anointed. to 
weild’a seeptre, to burdensome) labaurs.* 

But was it only from mere curiosity, orsat. most 
for the purpose of being able to fhow aad direct, that 
he in Holland and Britain acquired perfectly the 
theory and practice of equiping a fleet, and of the na- 
vigating art? Every where this great man, not.on- 
ly by commands and remuneration, but -by his own 
personal example, roused his subjects to exertion.,,.I 
call you to witnefs ye Rufsian floods; .I.tura.to 
you ye happy thores bedewed with his sweat; How 
did you re-echo hearty and zealous fhouts, when the 
mafsy ribs of a future fhip, scarcely moved by sin- 
newy workmen, impetuously rufhed along at,the 
touch of his ‘hand ; when the croud enlivened by.his 
example, with incredible speed completed the huge 
edifice. What a strange, and to a zealous.,heart, 
what an affecting: object, did the gathered nations 
enjoy, when these lofty edifices took their departure 
for the deep! when their unwearied founder, now 


* This is no exaggerated fiction of the orator, but a well known 
trath. Peter} in disguise,! worked for a considerable time both in 
Holland and in England as a common carpenter, that he might 
act only acquire} af real knowledge of this importarit art hime i but 
inspire bis subjects with an ardonr to acquire it. 
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on their top, now under them, now around them, 
considered the sufficiency of every part, the strength 
of the machines, the exactnefs of all the preventa- 
tives ; and when he corrected detected insufficiencies 
by his orders, by his encouragement, by his pene- 
tration, and by the nimble kill of his indefatigable 
hands. By this unremitting attention, by this con- 
stancy, unconquerable in labcur the fabulous celeriy 
ty of antiquity, was in the days of Peter actually ex. 
amplified. 

How agreeable these succefses in naval affairs sa 
highly advantageous to the glory of the country, and 
the offspring of his own attention, were to this great 
man, it is easily to conceive, not only from the re- 
wards he gave to his fellow labourers in the work, 
but also by the noble marks of gratitude fhown te 
inanimate wood. The streams of Neva* are covered 
with vefsels and streamers; its banks cannot con. 
tain the number of collected spectators; the air 
trembles and grozns with the fhouts of the people, 
with the noise of cars, with the voice of trumpets, 
at the crack of fire rifting machines. What happi- 
nefs, what joy does Heaven now dispense to us ? To 
meéet whom does our monarch go out with such mag, 
nificénce ? Ant old boat! but che origin of a new 
and powerful navy ! Considering the majesty, beau- 
ty, energy, and glorious effects of this, and at the same 
time the smallnefs and badnefs of that, we conclude 


* River that runs through Peterfburgh. 
+ This old boat is carefully preserved in thecastle at Peterfburgh, 
in a brick building costructed for this purpose, 
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that nothing could have brought about this change, 
but, in undertaking the’ giant like boldnefs, and in 
prosecution the unwearied afsiduity of Peter. 
In power and martial fkill our great Protector was 
on land supreme, and at sea complete. 1 
From this fhort fketch, containing a small portion 
of his toils, { already suffer wearinefs, hearers ; But 
what an extensive field fot praise do ] yet see before 
me! Thus that my strength and time may not fail 
me in finifhing my discourse, I thall use all pofsible 
brevity. 
To be continued. 


ON THE MODE OF PROVIDING FOR THE POOR. 


I- is admitted by all civilized nations, that those 
who, from age, disease, er accidental debility, are 
unable to provide for themselves, ought to be furnifh- 
ed with a subsistence, in one way or other, by the 
community to which they belong. It was on this 
principle that the law imposing an involuntary 
poors ‘rate in England was grounded, a law which, 
though founded on the pfinciples of justice and hu- 
manity, has given rise to more multiplied acts of in- 
justice, and by consequence has more frequently out 
raged the pr nciples of humanity, than perhaps any 
other law that ever was enacted by man. 

Before that system was devised, the providing for the 
poor, especially under the Christian dispensation, was 
Considered as a moral duty rather than a céve/ obligas 
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tion, and acts of charity and benificence were 
recommended as among the most effectual means 
of conciliating the divine favour. This is a 
principle so congenial to the feelings of the human 
mind, that it has been very universally received a- 
mong all sects of religion; and artful men taking 
advantage of this bias, have contrived in all ages to 
extort considerable sums from pious persons, under 
this pertext, which have in many cases been applied 
to very different uses than those for which such pi- 
ous benefactions were originally intended: This 
formed one of the great sources of that corrup- 
tion of which the profefsors of the Roman Catholic 
religion were so justly accused, and which finally 
brought about that schism in the Christian church 
which has since been called the reformation; a 
change which, though beneficial to mankind upon the 
whole, has, like every innovation in religion or go- 
vernment, given rise to abuses of a kind that were 
not formerly felt, and which were not foreseen at 
the time that the foundation for these abuses were 
laid. 

The sums that had been appfopriated for chari- 
table uses before the reformation were immense, 
and the wealth that had been accumulated through 
a succefsion of ages by mendicant orders of religi- 
ous persons were inconceivably great, nor was it in 
the power of any laws to confine men who were in 
the pofsefsion of such wealth from gratifying those 
desires which money can so easily find means of 
sppplying. Yet among the various abuses to which 
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this opulence had given rise, these religious orders 
had never so far lost sight of their original institu- 
tion as -@ver to neglect the poor. These were in- 
deed ptovided for by them with an indiscriminate 
profusion of largefse, better proportioned to their 
own opulence, than to the wants of the claiments, 
who were too often, without examination, all equal- 
ly served, whether deserving or undeserving of that 
bounty they claimed. This indescrimimate profusi- 
en of charitable doles was indeed in itself an abuse 
that by encouraging another species of idlenefs pro- 
duced disorders in the state, which though not se 
loudly complained of by the reformers as the lux- 
urious lives of the religious orders themselves, was 
not perhaps lefs destructive to the energy of the 
state. 

When the religious houses, as they were called, 
were entirely supprefsed at the reformation, and the 
wealth that belonged to them was diverted into oth- 
er channels, the poor, who had been in use to re~ 
ceive their support from thence, were of course 
left entirely destitute of that support on 
which they were used formerly with so much 
confidence to rely. This must have been im- 
mediately felt as a great grievance by them; and 
considering the disorderly lives of many of those 
who ranked in this clafs, it must have been the 
sourse of infinite clamour and disturbance in the 
state. Accordingly we find from that moment 
this evil was so severely felt in England as to have 
been a sourse of frequent complaint in parli- 
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ament, and soon became so intolerable as to excite a 
very universal: desire to have it remedied. After 
many temporary palliatives had been tried without 
producing any material benefit, it at last became a 
matter of the most serious deliberation in parliament, 
which at length produced, in England, the famous sta- 
tute of the 43d of Elizabeth which upon the princi- 
ples they afsumed, was constructed with a cautious 
forethought that can perhaps be: equalled by few laws 
that ever were enacted’; and if prospective reasoning 
alone were tobe relied on in matters of legislation, it 
seemed impofsible to amend it: Yet experience has 
now proved with a most demonstrative certainty, that 
it was in fact one of the most pernicious laws that 


was ever made.* 


* Perhaps no subject has afforded a more ample field for declama- 
tion, or mote justly, than the poor laws of England ; but declamation 
is to be here avoided. The following facts speak a forcible language. 

When the poors rate was first imposed by Elisabeth, it did not al- 
most any case amount to twopence in the pound of rent ;—at present 
it is scarcely in any case under five fhillings in the pound; in many 
cases it risesto eight, ten, twelve fhillings; and the writer of this 
article was afsured by a gentleman of the first character for veracity 
and integrity in this country, who had sat near thirty years in parlia- 
ment, that two instances at least had occurred to him; in which the 
poors rates exceeded twenty fhillings in the pound ; that is to say, ifa 
tenant agreed to pay twenty fhillings rent to his landlord, he must 
pay upwards of twenty fhillings to the poor ; su that in that case half 
the real rent of the land went tothe poor. Let landed gentleman 
attend: to this fact, and iet them likewise advert that the claims of 
the poor in consequence of this vast supply are so far from being aps 
peased, that they are daily becoming more and more importunates 
and freth disorders are every day originating in this source, 

For a long period the rise in the poors rate was moderate, till time 
had matured the system, and enabled all the parties who were to be 
fharers in the prey, to discover how they could best get at it; but 
now it is advancing with hasty strides indeed. In the year 1774, part 
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The persons who composed that law had had 
before their eyes such a recent proof of the abuse 
that had been made of the charitable benificence of 
individuals ! that they seemto have been chiefly soli- 
citous to ebviate similar abuses in future ; and te 
guard against that partial kind of seduction, they ra- 
ther chose to establifh a despotic power which fhould 
be authorised to wrest from every individual in the 
nation what ever sums it might think proper to call 
for, trusting to a few feeble devices which tliey 


liament instituted an inquiry into the amount of the poors rates in 
England and Wales ; and again in 1783. On comparing these together, 
the rise during that fhort period was found to be upwards of eight hun- 
dred and fifty thousand pounds per annum ; in England this being near- 
ly in the proportion of one third of the rate at the first period. Ih 
Wales during the same period of time the rates were more than doubled. 
Nor was this a temporary start, but a part only of a gradual progref, 
sion. Mr Wenderdon-in his View of England, observes that, “in the 
year 1680 the poors rates produced no more {than 665,390 L in 1764, 
they stood at 1,200,000 1, and in 1773 they were estimated at 
3,000,000 |.” It is a known fact, says Mr Beaufoy, in the debate 
on Mr Gilberts poor bill, April 17th 1788, that within the last nine 
years, the poors rates have increased one third, and fhould they con- 
tinue increasing in the same proportion for fifty or fifty three years, 
they would amount to the enormous sum of 11,230,cool. a burden 
which the country could not pofsibly bear, It was therefore, he ad- 
ded, highly necefsary that something fhould be attempted to prevent 
this alarming adition fif not to annihilate the present glaring miscon- 
duct in the management of the poor.” Such has been the language 
of thirking men in parliament for near a century backwards. And 
many have been the regulations attempted with a view to check this 
alarming evil ; but so far are these from proving effectul, that things, 
it appears, go only from bad to worse. It is adisease that baffles the 
power of political remedies to correct, and will only end as it would 
seem in the total ruin of the community upon which its destryc- 


tive operations are exerted. 
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contrivetl, for curbing that power, which was virtu- 
ally armed with force sufficient to set all these 
aside when ever it pleased. They were not aware 
that when they entrusted the cloak bag, firmly closed 
and locked with a key, to the Highland man, who 
had a knife in his pocket he would soon discover 
that the cloak bag was only made of leather, and 
of consequence the contents of it within his power 
whenever he pleased. The result has in this case 
been precisely the same: the locks have been disre- 
garded, but the bag has been ripped up and pillaged 
at pleasure. The sums taken from thence were at first 
small, but they are now enormous, and the demands 
are increasing in such a rapid manner as to, give rise 
to the most serious apprehensions, though it seems 
to be impofsible to provide any means of effectually 
removing the evil.* 


* It is 2 common error in prospective legislation to grant, by words, 
a right of controul where the power of enforcing obedience is with- 
held. It was this kind of ineffective veto which was given to the 
Jate king of France and which proved his ruin. Checks of the same 
inefficatious nature have been devised as bars to an evil respecting 
the poor laws, which was foreseen as pofsible t!.o’ scarcely thought 
‘probable at the beginning- Now the actual powers of the different 
parties have been tried, and their respective value appreciated. The 
administrators of the poors funds, like the executors of a w.ll in the 
west Indies, care not where the right is vested so that they have the 
management of the funds. Make whom you please your heir, is the 
common language in the west Indies, provided you make me your 
executor. The fact is that when a small body of men, whose interest 
serves to unite them have the administration of public funds entrus- 
zed to them, and have an individual to contend with at law, who must 
in this country fight every inch he advances by means of his own 
funds, whatever right of coutroul be vested in that individual, he finds 
that it will cost him so much before he can make his right effectual 
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Such has been the fate of England with regard to 
poor laws. * 
In Scotland, the reformation having been carried 
forward with a still more violent precipitancy than 


and that afer all he is only fighting the battles of others who are of. 
ten more interested in the contest than himself, that prudence forbids 
him to challenge what he knows he could correct only to his own 
prejudice. In these circumstances a legal right is in fact nearly the 
same thing as a nullity. 

To give an example of the operation of this principle. The wri 
ter of this article had the misfortune to be a residenter in the parifh 
of South Leith, when an attempt was made to establith an involuntary 
poors rate in that parifh. A puors rate was actually imposed, accor- 
ding to forms that some inattentive reasoners believed to be Jegad, 
to the amount of 8001. per annum. The demand from him on this 
account, he hiniself, to avoid caviling, did pay for one year. But seeing 
evident and glaring abuses already commenced, and aware of the in- 
evitable destruction that this poor country must undergo, fhould this 
Tuigous system be incautiously admitted ; conscious, at the same time, 
of the illegalityofthe whole proceedings he resolved to oppose it. 
On applying to different individuals to join him in this-public cause, 
he scarcely*found one who did not exprefs in strong terms their ab- 
horence of a poors-rate, and their great desire to have it abolifhed ; 
but from among the whole number of perhaps ten thousand house- 
holders, he got precisely two guineas to afsist him in bearing the ex- 
pence of the prosecution. Aware, however, of the immense impor- 
tance of this cause to the country, though thus left to stand alone, he 
stood an action before the court of sefsion, aad finally did prevail ; 
and of course the 'poors-rate was there abolified. He has thus had 
the satisfactioh of being able to say that in ome instance, at least, he 
has had it in his power to serve his country; for the broad ground he 
stood upon was, “ that there is mo law IN FoRCcE in Scotland by 
‘which an involuntary poors-rate canbe established in any parish.” 
And he hopes it will not be deemed an unbecoming exultation in him, 
thus tostate this fact for the information of his countrymen ; many of 
whom, who wifhing to oppose the poor-rates, by first admitting the 
principle in law, as establifhed, and resting their defences on doubtful 
pleas, have been cast, which by another mode of conduct might have 
been avoided. 
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in England, and the funds of the regular clergy being 
more entirely alienated, the case of the poor there 
became still more seemingly desperate, and the cla- 
mours were also there considerable at that time. 
Then also it was that the Scottith court, imitating 
as usual at that time, the practice of England, 
made several feeble attemps to introduce a system 
of compulsory poors-rates into this country, but 
never digested that system so thoroughly as to form 
a law that could, zz any case, be carried into effect. 
Many crude laws on this’ head were indeed enacted ; 
but all of these so evidently inadequate for the pur- 
pose, that they never were, even in one instance, 
that I have heard of, attempted, at the time, to be car- 
ried into effect. Of these laws I fhall afterwards have 
occasion to speak more fully ; it is here only necef- 
sary to say that they were all {so absurd, as ta 
have been evidently neglected from the moment they 
were framed, though they have been suffered to re. 
main upon the statute book as a disgrace to the 
times when they were formed, and as a stumbling 
block to those that were to follow, 

It will not, however, be uselefs labour here to ad- 
vert to the circumstances that occasioned such a dis- 
crepancy between the fate of England and of Scot. 
land on this very momentous subject, as it will give 
us an opportunity of tracing to their sources the sy- 
stems that have been adopted in both countries, with 
regard to the maintenance of the poor, and to deve- 
Jope some other historical facts that producé"@ con- 
siderable effect at present on the mannegs and customs 


@f both nations. 
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The reformation in England was entirely a secular 
work. The king took that tafk solely upon his own 
fhoulders; and he conducted it in the precise manner 
that seemed good unto himself. The regular clergy, 
many of whom concurred in the opinion, that the 
monasteries might be safely supprefsed, and some 
other alterations be adopted without danger, gave no 
opposition to him; provided their own situation was 
not to be materially altered. This was not the case 
in Scotland : it was a kind of religious phrenzy that 
there produced the reformation ; and the whole cles 
rical order, regular and secular, were sweeped away 
with one indiscriminate crafh. A new order of clergy 
sprung up in their place, who owed their popularity 
entirely to the sanctity of their lives, real or suppo- 
sed. Religious zeal, and a purer morality of con- 
duct, were the principal recommendations for them ; 
and as the lives of the apostles were the great models 
they withed to imitate, they were of course earnest 
in recommending to their hearers the practice of 
Christian charity, especially almsgiving, as one of 
the most acceptable deeds in the eyes of the most 
high God. And as it was of much importance that 
they fhould guard against any appearance of an if- 
terested conduct on their own part, they were cau- 
tious to put the ev: thing away frem them ; and in. 
stead of receiving private donations themselves, uns 
der the name of almoners, they instituted a tribugal 
of e/ders, men chosen from among the people on ac- 
count of the distinguifhed regularity of their behavi- 
our, and strictly moral conduct, who fhould have the 


sole administration of all moutes given in alims, un- 
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der the controul only of the minister, and at length of 
the proprietorsof the parifh. As it thus happened,that 
almsgiving continued to be considered as a-merito~ 
rious thing in Scotiand, while it fell into total dis. 
repute in England, there did not exist the same im- 
perious call for a compulsory poor law in the first 
as in the last. And though the clamours from dis- 
orderly persons in Scotland, who were strictly ex~ 
cluded from fharing in the poors funds, continued for 
some time to be so great as to induce precipitant mi- 
nisters of state to make some rath laws on that head, 
yet, as the nation at large were at all times perfect- 
ly satisfied, that the rea/ poor were abundantly cared 
for by their own voluntary contributions, -under the 
prudent and economical management of the elders 
and kirk-sefsion, none of these laws ever received 
either their countenance or support : and being con- 
ceived to be dictated by. antichristian (the word then 
used instead of aristocratic at present) principles, 
they were despised, and suffered to fall into univer- 
sal neglect. 

Having thus, I hope, in a satisfattory manner, 
accounted for the origin of one system of poor-laws, 
that has gradually produced a species of despotism 
that threatens to destroy in time the state in which 
it prevails, and develope the circumstances that gave 
rise to another system of management of the poor, 
necefsarily connected with the torm of church-govern- 
meat adopted in this country, which has been pro- 
ductive of salutary consequences, that have not hi- 
therto been much adverted to, I hall here close the 
present lucubration. To explain, in a satisfactory 
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manner, the mode of providing for the poor that has 
been adopted in Scotland, and its singularly salutary 
tendency, will furnith a subject for another paper. 
. After which thall be given a concise history of the 
* Jaws that have been made, and remain on the statute 
book: by which their inefficacy and absurdity will 
be fully demonstrated ; and it will be made evident, 
that not one of those laws which authorise an invo- 
luntary poors rate, are actually in force in this coun 
try, at the present moment. 


SS 
— - 


READING MEMORANDUMS. 


How long is the soul kept and nourithed in igno- 
rance of itself, and of its original, like a child ef no- 
ble extraction, by some misfortune obliged to be con- 
cealed (and educated as their own) by poor peasants ; 
who, believing himself to be of no higher birth, enter- 
tains no other than mean and low thoughts ; and designs 
suitable to such condition ! But so soon as his true 
parents are made known to him, he quickly banifhes 
from his mind all that is base and ignoble ; and ani- 
mated by the knowledge of his true condition and 
towering expectations, he thapes his thoughts and his 
conduct to the greatnefs of his origin, and the splen-~ 
dor of his destination. 


As acontrast to the beautiful description of Edin-~ 
burgh given in the Bee, .vol. xiii. No. 7. see the 
Appendix to the Scots Magazine for the year 1745, 
page 61, &c. aud the description then given. 

J.C. A. 
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Episttg To Mr AIKMAN THE PAINTER 
BY WILLLIAM SOMERVILLE, ESQ. 
[Not publithed in any collection of his works.] 


Such (Arran) once I was; but ah, how chang’d! 
Since those blest days, when o’er the hills I rang’d; 
When thro’ the mazes of th’entangled wood, 
The buzy puzz’ling spaniel I pursu’d ; 
The game he sprung soon felt the fatal lead ; 
Flutter’d in air, and at my feet fell dead. 
This faithful record by thy pencil drawn, 
Snews what I was in manhood's early dawn: 
_ the design, and elegant the craught, 

e col’ring bold, and all without a fault. 
But (Arman) be advis’d, and hear a friend: 
On rural squires no more thy time mispend ; 
On nobler subjects all thy cares employ, 
Paint the bright Hebe, or the Phrygian boy; 
“Or, rising from the waves, the Cvprian dame 
May vindicate her own Appelles’ fame. 
But if thy nicer pencil (hall disdain 
Shadows, and creatures of the poet’s brain; 
The real wonders of the Brunswick race, 
May, with superior charms, thy canvafs. grace. 
The lovely form that would too soon decay, 
Admir’d, and lost, the pageant of the day-: 
Preserv’d by thee, through ages yet to come, 
Shall reign triumphant in immortal bloom. 
‘Time, the great master’s friend, fhall but refine, 
With his improving hand, thy works divine. 
This, (if the muse can judge) fhall be thy lot, 
When I’m no more, forgetting, and forgot. 

Now trom my zenith I decline apace, 
And pungent pains my trembling nerves upbrace ; 
Nor love can charm, nor wine, nor music please ; 
Lost to all joy, I am content ‘with ease. 
All the poor comfort that I new can spare, 
Is the soit bleising of an elbow chair. 
Here undisturb’d I reign, and with a smile 
Behold the civil broils that thake our isle ; 
Bard against bard, fierce tilting on the plaia, 
And floods of ink profusely spilt in vain. 
Popt, like Almanzor, awhole host deties, 
‘Th’ explode:l chain-fhot from his Duuciad flies } 
And pui'd en heaps the mang!ed carnage lies. 
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Poets and critics a promiscuous crowd 
Bellow like wounded Mars, and roar aloud ; 
The routed host precipitant retires, 
With weaker fhouts, and with unequal fires. 
The qnibbling advertisement and pert joke, 
But biaze a while, and vanifh into smoke ; 
And weak remarks drop fbort upon the ground j 
Or, if they reach-the foe, but slightly wound. 
Thus have I seen, amid the fhouting throng, 
Bruin, with step majestic, stride along ; 
The curs at distance bark, or slily bite ; 
But if he stands erect and dares the fight, 
Cowring they snarl, yet dread the gripe severq 
And all their dropping tails confefs their fear. 
Pardon me, Aikman, that my rambling lays 
Desert my theme, and thy unfinifh’d praise : 
*Twas nature call’d, unknowing I obeyed ; 
Painting’s my text, but poetry's my trade ; 
Both sister arts ;and sure my devious muse, 
Kind-hearted Dennis *, will for once excuse. 
A thort digrefsion, to condemn were hard ; 
Or Heav’n have meicy on each modern bard. 





EE 


Porm on THE Deatu or Mr AIKMAN, THE PAINTER sy Mg 


THOMSON. 


' 
O: could I draw, my friend, thy genuine mind, 
Just, as the living forms by thee design’d ! 

Of Raphael’s figures none fhould fairer thine, 

Nor Titian’s colours longer last than mine, 

A mind in wisdom old, in lenience young, 

From fervent truth where every virtue sprung ; 
Where all was real, modest, plain, sincere ; 
Worth above thow, and goodnefs unsevere. 
View'd round and round, as lucid diamonds fhow, 
Still as you turn them, a revolving glow : 

So did his mind reflect with secret ray, 

In various virtues, Heav’ns eternal day. 

Whether in high discourse it soar’d sublime, 

And sprung impatient o’er the bounds of time ; 
Or wand’ring nature o’er with raptur'd eye, 
Ador’d the hand that turn’d yon azure fky : 
Whether to social life he bent his thought, 

And the right poise that mingling pafsions sought 


# Dennis the critic. 
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converse blest, or in the thoughtful grove, 
Bid the heart open every source of love : 
In varying lights still set before our eyes, 
The just, the good, the social, or the wise. 
Fer such a death who can, who would, refuse 
The Friend atear, a verse the mourful Muse ? 
Yet pay we must acknowlegment to Heav'n, 
Though snatch’d so soon, that ArKMAN e’er was giv’n, 
Grateial from Nature’s banguet let us rise, 
Nor meanly leave it with reluctant eyes: 
A friend, wher dead, is but remov’d from sight, 
Sunk in the lustre of eternal light ; 
And when the parting storms ot life are o'er, 
May yet rejoin us on a happier fhore. 


** As those we love decay, we die in part ; 
“ String after string is sever'd from the heart, 
** Till loosen’d life at last—but breathing clay, 
Without one pang is glad to fall away. 
Unhappy he who latest teels the blow ; 
“ Whose eyes have wept o’er every friend laid low ¢ 
“ Dragg’d ling’ring on from partial death to death, 
“ And, dying, all he can resign is breath*.’’ 


“ 
“oe 
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FaxTHER EXTRACTS FROM Dr Awnperson’s CORRES PONDENCE 
RESPECTING IMPROVEMENTS IN INDIA. 


Continued from Vol. 14 p. 40. 


The Right Honb. Sir George Younge bart. to Dr Andersen 
, Mad: as, 


Sir, 
I nave been favoured with your’s of the 6th July brought 
by the Leopard, Captain Blanket, accompanied by the 
printed correspondence on the subject of Botany, It can 
be but little additional praise to you to pay my tribute 
of acknowledgement which is due to the indefatigable 
and useful exertions you have made, and the service you 
have thereby rendered to your country, on the subject of 
Botany, which I conceive to be a science by no means 
« confined to the ideas of amusement or ingenuity, but to 
# The last eight lincs ate all that are given in the editions. 


* 
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be of efsential benefit to the public. Other nations have 
thought so before we began our career, and have long 
since reaped the fruit of it ; we have but just begun, yet 
our activity bids fair, being begun, to come up with the 
foremost,—it wants but perseverance under such difficul- 
ties as ever accompany beginnings, to render our com-. 
mon endeavours as useful as we could with. — 

I ebserve by the correspondence you have favoured me 
with, and the samples you have sent me, for both of which 
Iam much obliged to you, that you have transferred for 
the present, your attention from the culture of cochineal 
to the cultivation of silk.—Both are of infinite importance ; 
and I hope that whatever obstacles may for the present 
deter you from the pursuit of the culture of cochineal, 
which is of infinite national importance, the cost of it 
being from 16 to 20 fhillings per pound, yet that nothing 
will wholly alienate you from the pursuit of it. I have 
laboured with zeal at it, and great hopes I had. The 
cactus cochinilefer grows in plenty at St. Vincents, but I 
am much damped in my hopes by an alarming report of 
Mr Anderson, the superintendant, on whose exertions 
and knuwledge every thing depended, being dead, and an- 
xiously wait for further accounts. The culture of silk is 
also valuable, and as you seem by the printed correspon- 
dence to labour under some difficulties how to increase 
the growth of the mulberry, which is the fgod of the silk 
worm, in proportion to the rapid increase of the insect, 
which the climate seems favourable to, I flatter myself 
you will excuse the liberty I take of suggesting such hints 
as occur to me, and seem likely to be of service. I 
fhall begin with observing what seems to have occurred 
to you already, that the mulberry is certainly a moist wa- 
tery plant ; it requires moisture even in Engiand, to make 
it thrive ; and it is constantly planted for that reason near 

VoL. xviii. E 
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ponds or running waters, It must require this an hun. 
@red times more in India ; and this is the first thing to be 
attended to. Give me leave now to suggest one or two o~ 
ther things. 

It is a fact proved by experience that there is a diffe. 
rence in silk worms, and much depends on the breed, 
something on their being kept clean and healthy, and 
still more on their food : the leaves of old mulberry trees 
will feed them, but will not produce good silk. It is 
the young fhoots of young trees, the freth leaves before 
they are dried' up, and rendered hard and dry by the 
sun, which is the best food for silk worms: to increase 
these thould be a great object. I have been afsured 
from good authority (for I never was an eye witnefs of 
it) that in the south of France, the practice with a view 
to this object, used to be as follows ; afd it seems to be # 
practice that rationally promises a good effect. ‘Fake the 
ripe berries of the mulberry when it is full of juice an® 
of seeds. Next take a rough horsehair line or rope, such 
as we dry linen on in England, and with a good hand- 
ful of ripe mulberries run your hand along the line, brui- 
sing the berries and mathing them as much as pofsible ag 
your hand runs along, so that the pulp and seeds of the 
berries may adhere in great abundance to the rope or 
hair line *»——Next dig a trench in the ground where yow 
with to plant them, much like what is practised in kit- 
ehen gardens in England for crops of various kinds.— 
Next cut the rope or hair line into lengths according to 
the length of the trench you think fit to make, and ‘plunge 
theline fultof mathed berries intothe trench; and-then cover 
it- over well with earth, always remembering afterwards 
to water it well, which is efsential to the succefs. The 
seeds of the berries thus sown will grow, and,;.soon fhoot 


* Th's ow :ht to have been a straw rope. Bait. 
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out young suckers, which will bear yeung leaves, which age 
the best food for the silk worm. 

The facility and rapidity with which young leaves may 
by this means be produced, is evident ; for as many rows 
of trenches may thus be filled as can be wihhed—and it 
can never be necefsary to have mulberry trees higher than 
our raspberries, currants, or gooseberryjbufhes, in our gar- 
dens in England. Whenever they get beyond that, they 
lose their value, and if these trenches succeed you may 
have a supply coming frefh up day after day, or any quan- 
tity you please ; especially in the genial warmth of an In- 
dian climate. 

If any thing I have here suggested proves of the least 
service to any object of your pursuits, it will give me 
great pleasure. I have only to lament that the pursuit 
of those great objects is now only in its infancy, which 
ought to be brought to maturity, and to -have attained 
its object long ago. I am Sir, your, &c. 

War office Dec. 8. 1791. Groace Yoncz 


Dr Andersen to the Right honourable Sir George Yonge. 
Bart. K. B. &e. &ee 


Six 

On the arrival of the thip Nottingham, I received your 
favour of December 8th, and am happy to find that I 
ha~e anticipated your wifhes in the care of Nopal plants 
for the culture of such cochineal insects as the gentle- 
men on your side of the water may think proper to send 
here from America. You will see by the inclosed jour- 
nal of correspondence till the 17: of april last, that al- 
though I have thought proper to ifsue plants of them to 
every station on the coast, with a yiew chiefly to contri- 
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bute subsistence to the poor in times of scarcity, yet I 
have no doubt that the company will continue to keep 
up the Nopalry at this place, in order to receive the first 
cochineal insects that may be sent. 

I observe with pleasure the attention you have thewn 
to the multiplication of mulberry plants, and will im- 
mediately communicate the distinct method you propose 
of rearing them from seed, to the gentlemen in charge of 
mulberry plantations, which will likewise gratify them ve- 
ry much. 

It must be understood however that the mulberry is not 
drenched with water without injury ; as cuttings thrive on- 
ly in mould that is moistened with little watering ; for with 
full watering frequently repeated, the bark rotts, espe- 
cially if the soil is clay ; but cuttings planted here at the 
distance of six feet from one another, and raised with 
care, cover the ground in six months so completely that 
no other plant or weed can live amongst them. 

Some fields of this description in my garden, that in 
the last monsoon were by the low situation of the ground 
flooded for six weeks, lost all their leaves, but on the ap- 
proach of spring every branch of them was entirely cove- 
red with fruit.—This disposition to fruit might be im- 
puted to the affection of the plant for water, was it nat 
likewise known that stripping a fruit tree of its leaves is 
the practice of this country to dispose it to bear fruit, as 
pruning is the practice of Europe.—The country peopis 
take the top of the branch in one hand, and run the other 
hand from that point down towards the stock, so as en: 
tirely to strip off the leaves —After the mulberry is six 
months old, and has stfuck its roots deep into the earth, 
it will live and become a tiee twenty feet in height in 
the course of as many months, without any further wate. 


> 
Vv 
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ting from art; but if you expect a constant and fall 
crop of tender leaves, it must be lopped every year, and 
watered at least every twenty days in the dry’ season. 

I have the pleasure to inclose a small tkain of the silk 
my garden produces, and at the same time to afsure you 
that nothing will alienate me from the pursuit of so im- 
portant an object as the cochineal, while I am favoured 
with the correspondence and approbation of those whose 
distinguifhed éharacter and abilities merit every attenti- 
on. I am, with much consideration, Sir, your, &c. 

Madras. May 27th, 1792. James Anperson, 


P. S. This climate is so favourable to the mulberry, 
that cuttings throw out flowers with the first leaf buds, 
and produce ripe fruit within three months after they are 
planted. 


————_ eens a 


AN IMPORTANT DISCOVERY. 


Vinegar concentrated and chrystalised, communicated by 
Arecticus. 


Sir, To the Editor of the Bee. ’ 


I hinted to you in -my Jast* another discovery lately 
made here by the ingenious chymist Mr Lovitz, who 
presented us last year with the. astonifhing phenomenon 
of mercury frozen in mafses of ten or twelve pouads, in a 
warm room, by means of a mixture of snow, and his 
chrystalised caustic vegetable alkali, 

The new discovery is a salt of vinegar; the first time 
the vinous acid has been seen. im that form fer se, al- 
though the citric, aud acetosellic, have been beth chrys- 
talised before. 


* This is not yet arrived. Edit. 
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His procefs.is as follows : 

He first deprives the vinegar of ail of its water by 
fseezing, an operation very easy in our climate during 
winter, and then distils this concentrated vinegar with 
pounded charcoal, 32 @ water bath, till no more fluid will 
come over, which gives one of the strongest vegetable a 
eids as yet known, which I suspect must be fully equal 
to what is sold in Britain at a high price, and of which 
the prep ration is kept secret as. I haye been told. 

Mr Lovitz lastly places his retort, containing what 
now appears to be only dry charcoal, in a sand heat, and 
forces over a most powerful and sutle spirit of yine- 
gar, the subject of this note, which chrystalizes at nine 
deg rees above the freezing point of Reaumeur’s thermome- 
ter, and melts or thaws at 12°; so that you may al- 
ways have it in a crystalized state at g degrees of heat, 
and liquid at 12°. 

The form of its crystals are different from those of a- 
ny other acid, and tolerably represented by the following 
figures given by Lovitz*. 


V9@@?@ 


SN 
This acid of wine is stronger even than speritus nitrifes 
wmanz; that is to say it takes more alkali to saturate it, aé 
I am afsmied by the ingenious author, who has sent me a 
small phial of it, but have not had time to make experi+ 
ments with it at present, 


® See his Latin difsertation in the Nowa Acta Acad. Scient. Petros 
pol. tom. ii. for 1793. 
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It raises blistere on the skin like cantharides, and E 
fiould think might pofsibly be employed by physicians ia 
place of them in certain cases, marked by an unconimon 
predisposition to stranguary and bloody urine from the 
application of the stimulating insect ; whilst it would of- 
fer a species of wesicatory to !practice, as decidedly aati. 
septic, as the flies are septic, and improper in a cer- 
tain state of the,fluids; such at least is. the idea that 
has come acrofs your Aretic correspondent on the first 
blufh of the spbject, but which you must only take as # 
flying hint suggested in the moment of writing you, like 
all others of a theoretic nature he may occasionally sport 
in the Bee ; but what he remarks upon much more se- 
riously, is the very concentrated state that Mr Lovitz’s 
distovery presents the acid of wihe for the navigator, 
traveller, &c. as a tea spoonful will make a bottle of ex- 
cellent vinegar, and a small quantity, a barrel for 2 
fhips crew. To what uses in the arts, so powerful a-ve- 
getable acid may be employed, I thall not take upon me 
to anticipate, although it may probably be found valuable 
there. 

The only. part of our Rufsian procefs which can seldom 
be executed in Britain, will be the first concentration off. 
the vinegar by freezing, at least in large quantities, for 
here a barrel is. turned to ice in the space of one night ; 
that is te say, the water of the fluid, of whatever kind 
it may be, forms a thick icy crust. around the spiritous 
part, which is found concentrated in the centre of the icy 
mafs, and may be drawn off pure, if the whole-is not al- 
lowed to thaw again. 

By this mode of Arctic distillation, which saves the ex- 
pence of fire and labour, the Rufians draw off a most de- 
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licieus and most intoxicating liquor from Englifh Burton 
ale, with which they cheat their guests into ebriety, who 
have not the least ‘suspicion of its superior strength, but 
drink a tumbler o¢two, of what they think excellent Bur. 
ton ale, and are.caught, to the infinite amusement of those 
in the secret.. A..manufactory then establifhed in Britain 
to prepare our salt of vinegar, must do the whole by fire, 
and I fhould suppose that coal fuel will not make it come 
to avery high‘price ; but the mixture of pounded charcoal 
will be necefsary through the whole procefs.1 presume, 

I send you a little of a little merely for its curiosity; 
but you fhould transfer the salt to a longer and thinner 
crystal phial, (with a glafs stopper,) if you with to see the 
curious crystalization®. 

_ You will dikewise. receive by the same opportunity, 
some roots of the Asetarias Syriaca in a little barrel} 
which I hope, will ‘succeed in Scotland, and furnith a 
vegetable silk, subject to fewer casualties than the animal 
kind spun by so delicate and precarious an insect. 1 have 
not a moment, good Sir, to write over a clean copy of this, 
Brouwillon you must then even be so kind as to do it yours 
self; and extract the ostensible part distinctly for vour 
printer, in place of your correspondent, 

August sth 1793. Axcticvs. 


‘® This small pbial with acid in it is received ; and will be reserved 
for the satisfaction of the readers of the Bee, for the quantity is toe 
smnall to admit of any very important experiments. 


-$:This was.received, and along with it a plant of .the Gossyrium 
Persica or Persian cotton ; but both in so sickly a state that it i* 
doubtful if they will live. 


Acknowledgements to correspondents deferred for want of roente 
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